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XXXI.—Notes on the Pink-headed Duck (Anas 
caryophyllacea). By Frank B. Simson. 


Tue Pink-headed Duck is a bird little known to the Bengal 
sportsman and ornithologist, and considered rare. It is, 
however, far from uncommon in a restricted area of Bengal, 
and may be said to make its home in the southern part of 
the district of Purneah, and in the country which borders 
the left or northern bank of the Ganges, between the Coosy 
River, which separates Purneah from Bhangulpore, and in 
the Maldah district. It is found more sparingly in Bhan- 
gulpore and Tirhoot, and occasionally in likely places in the 
North-western Provinces and in Upper India. Jerdon re- 
cords it from Madras, though he never saw it in the flesh 
there. Specimens have been obtained in the Calcutta 
bazaar, which has yielded more ornithological rarities than 
any single place in India. Col. Irby tells me he met with 
it, and this can be relied on. But many people in Bengal 
have told me that they had shot it in various places ; never- 
theless, whenever I could test these statements I never found 
that any such Duck had been killed lower in Eastern Bengal 
than Maldah. The birds called Pink-headed always turned 
out to be Red-crested Pochards. 

The country mentioned on the north of the Ganges which 
I have referred to as the home of this Duck is alluvial, and 
consists of vast, extensive, and much-neglected plains, 
studded at considerable intervals with small poor villages, 
intersected with very deep clear streams, all running to the 
Ganges and abounding in crocodiles. These plains are diffi- 
cult to cross on foot in the dry season, except by paths that 
cannot be called roads; elephants are generally used by all 
but the poor to travel with across these wastes, which are 
often inundated when the Ganges rises high. To such an 
extent do these mundations occasionally prevail that the 
human inhabitants are compelled to take to boats, while 
the deer and game generally resort to the few highest spots, 
where they are often slaughtered. The tigers have even 
been known to live for a time in trees, where, apparently, 
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they feed on turtles, small crocodiles, and dead animals 
which come floating near the trees. 

Seattered among these plains are pools of deep water, 
extending over areas of from ten to forty acres, abounding 
in wild fowl and crocodiles, surrounded by very high grass 
with stalks like thin bamboo. <A few stumpy trees, hidgels 
and others, grow in this grass, the pools are covered with 
beautiful lotus plants, and here the Pink-headed Duck re- 
sorts at all seasons of the year. 

I believe I met with this Duck long ago, about 1819, but 
at that time I took no notes. Those were the days when 
many would-be ornithologists could get no books to study. 
Jerdon and Hume were unknown. Esacus recurvirostris was 
called by many of us the Goggle-eyed Plover, and Pericro- 
cotus speciosus the Flame-coloured Shrike. Yet we sought 
rare and beautiful birds keenly and obtained them more 
easily when youth was vigorous, official work lighter, and 
examinations unknown, than now. In 1862, and for some 
time afterwards, I made this bird a subject of careful 
observation. 

One morning in May, very carly, Í was standing, almost 
without clothes, at the door of a travelling bungalow on the 
trunk-road in Purneah, watching two Florikens with a bino- 
cular as they wheeled about in the sky, when about a dozen 
dark Ducks, with lovely, rosy, light-coloured feathers under 
their wings, alighted in a tank close by. I immediately got 
my gun, and fortunately was able to get close and bag two. 
After this I was always on the look out and shot numbers 
of them before I left that part of Bengal. 

Dr. Jerdon visited me while I was stationed at Purncah, and 
told me he had never seen the bird alive, and that the picture 
in his illustrations was drawn from a dried skin. I promised 
to show him and get him some specimens, and I did so in 
this wise. We were both at a shooting-party given by that 
hospitable plauter and owner of Kolassy, so well known and 
liked in Purneah, and were shooting with a long line of 
elephants, looking for that wonderful tiger which is always 
there when no one has a gun or wants him, and always 
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somewhere else when made an object of special pursuit. In 
default of this tiger we shot buffaloes, deer, Floriken, and 
Partridges, and shouted at hogs, which were reserved for the 
spear. Whilst going on I marked a small party of Pink- 
headed Ducks into one of the pools I have described, and 
immediately told Jerdon that if he would leave the party and 
come with me I thought I could get a nice shot at his 
long-coveted birds. So we took four elephants and started. 

Of course, with noisy splashing animals, any approach to 
Ducks was impossible; on the other hand the pool was full 
of huge crocodiles. We could see them with our glasses. 
However I agreed to go on foot, the elephants to come to 
me the moment the shots were fired. I passed through the 
tall bamboo-grass in water deepening till it was nearly up 
to my waist as I came to the edge, and found myself about 
twenty yards from ten or a dozen of the Ducks. They were 
not sitting close together, so I shot the finest with one barrel 
and another as they rose, and I made off to the elephants 
as hard as I could. 

Once safe on Behemoth I surveyed with Jerdon the sight, 
familiar to every Indian ornithologist, but always enjoyable 
and never to be forgotten, of the wonderful variety of bird- 
life to be seen in a spot like this. The crocodiles just slowly 
sank, with scarcely a ripple on the water. Various Rails ran 
into the grass where the Purple Gallinules, which Jerdon 
called Purple Coots, were making most wonderful noises. 
Jacanas ran round and about on the broad lotus-leaves. 
The lovely Hydrophasianus chirurgus flew mewing round the 
pool. Two huge and graceful Sayrus Cranes rose from the 
shallow end, where they had been in company with a large 
flock of clumsy Pelicans, who flopped in long line slowly 
away, perhaps towards the district of Rajshahye, where I 
knew of a favourite roosting-place. A flock of Pigmy 
Cotton-Teal flew rapidly round, uttering their peculiar notes. 
A large flock of Whistling Teal made off to the next pool. 
The Long-necked Snake-birds, with their beautiful scapular 
plumes, dropped quietly off the branches of the hidgel trees, 
dived, came up at a distance, shook themselves, and flew off 
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or dived again. Several bright Herons, who had been fish- 
img even in the daytime in these quict waters, disappeared 
with many a wak-wak. Common Herons rose likewise, and 
Egrets and Paddy-birds. Little Cormorants were to be seen 
in numbers. <All the various kinds of Ducks so common 
here in February and March, such as Pintails, Blue-winged 
Teal, White-eyed and Grey Ducks, with Gadwall, Shovellers, 
and Common Teal, were absent now. But the air seemed 
alive nevertheless with wading and swimming birds. After 
having discussed all the species we saw, we examined the 
two Pink-headed Ducks we had picked up with the aid of 
the elephants. Jerdon was delighted with them, and said 
that the pink of the head was far more beautiful than in dried 
specimens. He considered them very valuable. We then 
made off to rejoin the shooting-party, and in going to them 
put up seven Bitterns, which to me were more uncommon 
birds than the Ducks. 

The Duck’s plumage is fully described by Jerdon and 
Hume; I need only here refer to its habits. It lives in 
this country all the year round, generally it is found in small 
flocks of from eight to twelve; probably these are the old 
birds and the young ones of the year. It never associates, 
so far as I saw, with other Ducks, nor gets into large flocks. 
In the breeding-season it pairs and nests in short grass on 
dry land at some distance from the pools. I have seen the 
eggs, but cannot now describe them. I have had the young 
ones brought to me, and should think they could be easily 
domesticated, for the bird seems exactly like the Mallard, 
except in size and plumage. I have never met with the bird 
far from these plains, and I remarked its absence when 
shooting at the foot of the Himalaya lowest ranges in the 
north of Purneah. The taste of this Duck when cooked is 
inferior; indeed I prefer every other Duck save the Shoveller 
to it, and consider it worse than the Brahminy Duck or the 
Whistling Teal. 

There are many reasons why the Pink-headed Duck is not 
well known. One I have just given, viz. that it is poor 
on the table; another is that it is never very numerous 
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nor goes in flocks; the native shikarrie can never kill a lot 
at one shot, nor net a large number. The sahib can never 
get many shots in one day, nor is his prize when gained so 
valuable to him as the other Ducks, which are so much more 
numerous and so much better to eat. It does not associate 
much with other Ducks, but keeps rather to itself, and seldom 
is seen flying to the feeding-ground before sunset, but stays 
all day in the pools, where it lives till disturbed. But if a 
person residing in Purneah, Bhangulpore, or Maldah, chooses 
to make the bird an object of special pursuit he should have 
no difficulty in procuring as many as would be necessary. 


XXXII.—On the Species of the Genus Pernis inhabiting 
Japan. By J. H. Gurney. 


In ‘The Ibis’ for 1880, pp. 196, 197, I noticed the discre- 
pancy in the views of various ornithologists as to whether 
the species of Pernis which occurs, though very rarely, in 
Japan is P. apivorus or P. ptilorhynchus. 

On the 4th September, 1882, a specimen of a Pernis was 
obtained by Mr. P. L. Jouy at Chiusenji, about 90 miles 
north of Yokohama, at an elevation of 4875 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

This specimen, which was ascertained by the collector to 
be a male, was added tothe United States National Museum, 
and was recorded by Mr. Ridgway in the ‘ Proceedings’ of 
that Institution for 1883, p. 311, under the name of Pernis 
ptilorhynchus ; it has subsequently been referred to by Mr. 
Blakiston in his ‘Amended List of the Birds of Japan,’ 
p. 67, as “ Pernis apivorus ?” 

Mr. Ridgway, who informs me that he feels “ undecided 
as to which species it really is,” has been so good as to send 
me a description of this specimen, which I here transcribe:— 

“ Above, superficially, nearly uniform dark brown, with a 
purplish gloss; the feathers white at the base. Entire side 
of head, including forehead and malar region, uniform ash- 
grey. Occipital and nuchal feathers abruptly white at base 


